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Welcome to the 22nd Biennale Aktuelle Musik of the projektgruppe neue musik Bremen. 
My name is Hannes Seidl, | will give a short introduction, or rather try to outline a 
framework in which the pieces can take place and be discussed. But perhaps | can also 
simply contribute something to the salutary confusion mentioned in the introductory text 
of the pgnm, which currently dominates the present. Later | will also be moderating the 


discussion rounds tomorrow and on Sunday. 


Unlike usual, this year's biennial explicitly has no subtitle; according to its own statements, 
it has dispensed with an overarching theme, but instead wants to confront the confusion 
of the present. It remains open as to what exactly is all mixed up, society, the terms we 
use, artistic perspectives, aesthetic positions or the various reasons why we make music at 


all. We will see. 


However, what the pgnm introduced at the last Biennale and is continuing this year is the 
Artivism series and the associated explicit reference to active social influence through art, 
i.e. activism in the form of an artistic intervention. 

With the term artivism, the act is replaced by art - or: art becomes an act, the artistic work 
itself becomes an activist position. However, the portmanteau word ‘artivism’ could also 
mean that art should activate: the listeners, the musicians, the composers. It should 
intervene in the political discourse, in contrast to or in addition to the critical viewer, 
whereby the boundaries between criticism and action are not only fluid in art. Here in 
Bremen, however, the festival organisers themselves are activists themselves, bringing 
together composers and artists from different countries and socio-political contexts. A 
total of three duos per year have been commissioned to work together and rethink their 
own position in the course of the collaboration, as stated on the pgnm website.’ So at the 


beginning of a possible political debate through an artistic work, there is the 


1 https://www.pgnm.de/artivism/, last seen 6.11. 2024 


confrontation of two concrete people who should come to a result together. Two years 
ago, | myself was invited as a composer to work with the filmmaker Gagik Ghazareh from 
Armenia and was, so to speak, activated by this commission to think more intensively 
about the conflict in Armenia, which Gagik addressed in his film, but also about the 
relationship between music and film, what my contribution can be, etc... 

What exactly will happen this year, where artists from Colombia meet artists from France 
and Switzerland, can be experienced tomorrow evening at half past seven in the 
Schwankhalle, where there will also be a lecture by Florian Malzacher on activist art. 


Additionally on Sunday at 2 pm there will be a round table discussion with all participants. 


There is also an artistic action tonight, a live action, and even if | don't know what will 
happen yet - it is a world premiere - | would like to talk a little more about the 
interrelationship between political action and music, because even if it is not always 
mentioned, there is a demand for contemporary art music to be more than entertainment, 
namely to have social relevance and, at best, to activate the audience. This demand is 
often placed on art from the outside. In addition to funding organisations that issue 
targeted calls for proposals on socially pressing topics, there was also the opening of the 
last Olympics in Paris, where music and spectacle were used to convey values such as 
diversity, women's rights, environmental awareness and the desire for all-encompassing 
world peace to what is actually considered an apolitical sporting event. From Documenta 
to Maerzmusik, from the Oscars to Fusion, the event is politically charged - in very 
different ways. In this context, NOT giving this year's Biennale an overarching theme 
seems to be quite a bold step. 

During his time as Greek Foreign Minister, Yiannis Varoufakis addressed the audience 


during a closing speech at the 6th Moscow Biennale in 2015: 


“You folks in here, you artists and curators, should be feared by the powerful in our 
societies. If you are not considered dangerous by the powers-that-be, you are not 


doing your job properly.”2 


2 https://www. yanisvaroufakis.eu/2015/10/04/artists-should-be-feared-by-the-powerful-keynote- 
closing-the-6th-moscow-biennale-1st-october-2015/, last seen 6.11.2024 


Varoufakis knows his way around the art world quite well. His wife Danai Stratu exhibited 
at the Venice Biennale in 1999 - long before Varoufakis began his career as a politician - 
and together they founded the ‘Vital Space’ platform in 2010, a website ‘built on the 
belief in the power of art to change the world.’ 

What Varoufakis is calling for is a clear task for art. It should not be an end in itself, above 
all because this would further support the existing system; it should be a threat to the 
ruling class. 

My first impulse as a composer when | read this sentence by Varoufakis was: I'm not going 
to let anyone tell me why | should make art and, above all, what its purpose should be! 
And from a politician, no less. However, | do let all kinds of institutions tell me whether | 
can make something, how many people are involved, whether it will be shown, etc. | am 
dependent on whether it is shown or not. | am dependent on whether projects are 
financed, whether there are houses or festivals that want to show them, at least as long as 
| understand composition as something that is only finished when a piece is realised in 
front of an audience. And - that's how vain | am - the pieces also receive a certain amount 
of attention, at least from the new music or performance scene. The restrictions of the 
funding institutions here in Germany range from ‘funding priorities’ to the current 
‘Resolutions for the Protection of Jewish Life’, which was initially presented to Berlin as a 
resolution, but has now been adopted throughout Germany. 

As much as | am in favour of state support for art, it is never neutral and the temptation to 
instrumentalise artistic positions seems to be gaining ground here too. 

Quite apart from the fact that we are by no means on neutral ground, the interrelationship 
between music and politics, especially the relationship between political actionism and 
music and art, is not a simple one and the question of which artistic work is perceived in a 
political context depends not only on whether this work wants to be understood as 


political or not. 


The term artivism arose from a political, not an aesthetic interest. The first time this 
portmanteau word was used prominently was at the end of the 1990s by the Zapatistas in 


southern Mexico. It was not only about using artistic means to spread the ideas of the 


Zapatistas, but also about linking their ideas with traditional Mexican art forms, 
emphasising their commonalities and legitimising themselves as a continuation of 
indigenous culture. In addition to theatre plays, performances, murals, videos and their 
own radio programmes, music has also played an important role in the cultural 
dissemination of the Zapatistas. Songs in particular - often based on traditional 
indigenous melodies with new, revolutionary lyrics - have made up the musical part of 
Zapatista culture. The theatre plays, performances, murals, etc. also drew aesthetically on 
the culture from which the movement originated. Preserving Mexico's indigenous 
cultures, respecting their local roots and the autonomous self-administration of Mexican 
society were and are the political goals of the Zapatistas. With the help of artivism, an 
aesthetic identity was created that was linked to the local culture, both traditional and 
contemporary. This form of artivism has also made the movement a pop-cultural 
phenomenon outside Mexico, with Manu Chao being one of the best-known musicians. 

Artivism in this sense uses tried and tested artistic formats and ideas such as graffiti or 
pop music to spread messages. Activist art uses artistic formats to spread an idea. In the 


words of the artist A.K. Asante: 


ithe artivist uses her artistic talents to fight and struggle against injustice and 
oppression - by any medium necessary. The artivist merges commitment to freedom 
and justice -with the pen, the lens, the brush, the voice, the body, and the 


imagination.” 


So it's about propagating political convictions with artistic means, to touch on a 
somewhat older and burnt term. 

Two years ago, two activist environmental groups used a completely different aesthetically 
approach: 

On 23 October 2022, two members of the ‘Last Generation’ threw mashed potatoes at 


Claude Monet's painting ‘Getreideschober’ in Potsdam, shortly after two activists from the 


3 Quoten after: http://rochester.indymedia.org/node/7631, zuletzt gesehen am 6.11. 2024 


group ‘Just Stop Oil’ smeared Van Gogh's ‘Sunflowers’ with tomato soup in London. Even 
if these groups do not see themselves as artists, their actions are clearly in the tradition of 
conceptual art. In 1974, for example, the artist Tony Shafrazi sprayed ‘Kill Lies All’ on 
Picasso's Guernica in the Prado Museum, Alexander Brener sprayed a green dollar sign 
on Malevich's painting ‘Suprematism’ in Amsterdam in 1997, and Pierre Pinoncelli 
maltreat two of Duchamp's twelve urinals with a hammer. Even if the artists' motives were 
different, the actions always related to internal art discourses, to a change of meaning of 
the artwork within the institution of art. Hardly anyone spoke of art during the actions of 
the environmental activists, neither the groups themselves nor the reporting media. 

It is not even certain that the activists of the last generation or Just Stop Oil knew about 
the previous actions of the conceptual artists, at least no reference is made to them on 
their websites or elsewhere, but the works of Shafrazi, Pinoncelli, Brener and others have 
created a vocabulary, it created artistic forms of expression that are very well suited for 
political activism, precisely because they cannot be politically assigned to one clear 
statement. 

During the street music performance ‘21 Songs in a Public Surrounding’, which | 
organised last year together with the ensemble MAM on the B-level of the Hauptwache in 
Frankfurt, we came across the group ‘Anonymus for the Voiceless’ on one of the 
performance days, who were apparently assigned the same public space as us. You have 
to know that underground stations are not public places, so you need a permit for artistic 
and/or political actions. One exception is a small area of perhaps 25 square metres in 
Frankfurt's Hauptwache, which belongs to the city of Frankfurt, i.e. it is a public space and 
is mostly used for street music. We wanted to perform there, but the administration has 
apparently not only registered our action, but also the protest event for that day. The 
group protesting against factory farming had put on the well-known Guy Fawkes or 
Anonymous masks and hung large monitors around their necks showing videos of animals 
being mistreated. In a somewhat strange contrast, soft wellness music was playing on a 
speaker. | tried to communicate with the group about how and whether we could share 
the space, but to no avail. The discussion ended with my counterpart telling me that they 


weren't going to meet us at all, because what they were doing was more important than 


what we were doing. An argument that, incidentally, was also considered correct by some 
within our group. 

The fact that artists such as Bruce Naumann, Charlotte Moorman or Nam June Paik 
developed the formal language used here was not only of no interest to the 


spokesperson of the group, it also seemed to be of only secondary importance to him. 


Art, especially visual art, produces forms that can be used in protest culture; symbols such 
as the Guy Fawkes mask by comic artist David Lloyd can have an identity-forming effect 
and both hold a movement together and popularise it externally. 

Music also plays a major role in the identification with a movement, in contrast to the 
development of formal means of expression. Probably the most famous example of this is 
the song Bella Ciao, which has been used to animate several protests and has gone 
through various text versions and is now regarded as a paradigmatic protest song. Other 
projects such as the protest songs by Fela Kuti, Rage Against the Machine or Laurie 
Anderson have inscribed themselves in protest culture and are played over loudspeaker 
carts at demonstrations worldwide. Sometimes even songs that were intended to be 
completely apolitical manage to become protest anthems. 

Diedrich Diederichsen writes in the article ‘Party Politics’ how the Eurodance hit ‘We're 
Going to Ibiza’, which originated as hedonistic party fun, has experienced an unexpected 


comeback as a protest anthem: 


‘It was pure coincidence that the Vengaboys, who have been on the road for years 
with their Vengabus as highly respected but no longer noted party people in the 
Eurodisco universe, had flushed onto Vienna's Ballhausplatz on 30 May for the 
Thursday demonstration to play their hit ‘We're going to Ibiza’ on the occasion of 
the ‘Ibiza-Gate’ of FPO party leader Heinz-Christian Strache, who had already 


resigned at the time.’ 


The title of Diederichsen's text - ‘Party Politics’ - gives an indication of how the role of 
music is often understood in activist contexts: as identity-forming anthems that can be 


danced to and sung together. 


In this context, it is noticeable that neither the ‘Last Generation’, ‘Extinction Rebellion’, 
‘Fridays for Future’ or ‘Just Stop Oil’ have their own music, neither adapted nor new. This 
is probably due to the fact that the activists hardly feel like celebrating. Protest 
movements fighting for a better future, against oppression, inequality or other grievances 
have something to look forward to, no matter how bad and dangerous the current 
circumstances may be. Environmental activists are trying to prevent the worst from 
happening, but the prospects for the future are far from rosy. Perhaps this movement 
needs a completely different, activating and reflective form of music beyond a formal 


language for protest actions, a sound that matches its consciousness. 


What we will hear here at the Biennale will in all likelihood not be suitable as an offer to 
get things dancing in the spirit of ‘Ibiza’. And | assume that this is not the aim of anyone 
here either. Also, as | said, not all the works that can be experienced here at the Biennale 
have an explicitly activist claim. Conversely, the example of the Vengaboys shows that 
things are not always as predictable as Varoufakis would like them to be. And who would 
have thought that Tatsumi Orimoto's ‘Bread Man’ would be the inspiration for an animal 
welfare organisation and that environmental activists would throw food at pictures in 


museums? 


So what about the expansion of the formal language, an artistic vocabulary that is capable 
of breaking up deadlock and possibly giving the right expression to a protest movement? 
Does music - whatever that may be - have the potential to be as activist as other arts 
beyond the cohesion of the protesting community? Or are we still in search of a music 
that, by emancipating the internal relationships between musical parameters, shows the 
world how it can be done? In other words, music that models a better life, even if the 


better life is initially reserved for sounds? 


Current music, to use pgnm's term, has found an immense wealth of sounding means of 
expression, developed formal designs and repeatedly pushed the concept of music itself 
to its limits with joy (the praise: ‘that's not music anymore’ is still part of the accolade, isn't 
it?). 

Above all in the field of critical and political music by Helmut Lachenmann, Nicolaus A. 
Huber, Mathias Spahlinger, Luigi Nono and others, the described (and roughly 
abbreviated) idea of rethinking the relationships of musical parameters to each other in 
such a way that a more liberated music should emerge. Of course, this also included 
institutional criticism, for example when Mathias Spahlinger broke up the hierarchical 
structure of the orchestra in ‘doppelt bejaht’ and left out the conductor, or when Christina 
Kubisch attacked gender clichés in the 1980s by blowing up a condom with her flute, 
attempting to play it with boxing gloves or a gas mask or, in the spirit of affirmative 
criticism, playing topless. 

Nevertheless: The frame of reference for these works remained the world of classical 
music, remained the bourgeois concert hall, and their reach was correspondingly limited, 
especially as ensembles had long since organised themselves democratically outside the 
classical world and feminist protest was linked to music that was more mass-compatible 
than Kubisch’s. 

Theoretically, of course, the formal language could also have paved the way for protest 
actions from here, but to my knowledge this has not yet happened. When it comes to 
denouncing social grievances, popular culture clearly has the better tools at its disposal 
and - as could be seen at the opening of the Olympic Games in Paris, for example - is a 
virtuoso at using them to criticise society (and the anger expressed by the Catholic 
Church and members of right-wing parties afterwards shows that a certain degree of 


success was achieved here). 


What experimental, new, contemporary music can do extremely well is to shake up 
concepts, concepts that we have made up about something and believe to be certain. 


This may seem somewhat absurd, as music is not really particularly suited to saying 


something decidedly. But perhaps it is precisely because of this that a certain perplexity 
can arise, especially at concerts, which in the best case can even be felt physically. 
Concepts can expand, reinterpret and replace other concepts, music can turn something 
that you had a concept of into ‘something’ again, into a moment that you experienced 
but did not understand. In this way, it is not only possible to experience contingency, i.e. 
that something that is could also be different, but sometimes even the complete collapse 
of an established structure. 

| am looking forward to the upcoming concerts, in which six pianists will transform the 
seemingly familiar instrument of the piano into a dizzying mass of sound in its 
multiplication and detuning, as will be heard at the final concert on Sunday. Or 
Alessandro Ratoci's electronics will transform the same familiar instrument, the piano, until 
it disappears in sound, as we are about to hear. Even purely electronic music has by no 
means reached the point where there is nothing left to experience, as the pieces by 
Svetlana Maras and Julia Hanadi Al Abed will show in the evening, especially when they 
start out seemingly familiar and then take you surprisingly far away. In general, there 
seems to be something of a secret focus in the line-up of the concerts: not a single string 
instrument, not a single wind instrument will be heard over the next three days, but lots of 
piano, percussion and electronics, including video, and once an electric guitar will be 
used in the world premiere of Gitbi Kwon's ‘satt-los’ right here in the Sendesaal. 

It remains to be seen whether the pieces will all annoy the authorities. For me, however, 
Varoufakis' claim is not playful enough, not radical enough. | would argue in favour of the 
greatest possible freedom for artists, and first see what comes of it. 

Listening to music that you don't know yet means exposing yourself to it. Helmut 
Lachenmann called the radical nature with which a concert experience can blow you away 
‘music as an existential experience’. It doesn't always work, but when it does, it has a 
lasting effect on the listener. In this context, the composer Georg Friedrich Haas once said 
in an interview that for him, Cage's music is much more political than that of Luigi Nono, 


for example: 


Maybe more people's lives changed after listening to Cage, than people became 


communist after listening to Nono!"4 


As rarely as | agree with Haas, there is at least something not entirely wrong with this 
sentence. The freedom with which Cage's music shook up the concept is far from being 
digested. | would therefore perhaps say: 

Even if probably only a few people became communists by listening to music, the 
radically liberated musical thinking has changed the lives of many. 


With this in mind, | wish us all a challenging jumble of new music. 


4 https://arash-yazdani.com/writings/interview-with-g-f-haas/, zuletzt gesehen am 30.10.2024 


